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HIGH POINTS 


In the last decade elementary-school enrolments have increased 32.4 
percent but elementary-school teachers in service have increased only 30.0 
percent. In the same 10-year period secondary-school enrolments have in- 
creased 39.0 percent; teachers in secondary-school service, 33.4 percent. 


In the next decade college enrolments promise to increase at a faster rate 
than either elementary- or secondary-school enrolments. 


The number of college graduates prepared for secondary-school teaching 
has responded to quite different influences from those affecting the flow of 
new elementary-school teachers; in the five years following 1950 the 
number of new secondary-school teachers dropped 42.8 percent while the 
number of' new elementary-school teachers climbed 31.9 percent. 


As many as 4 of every 5 college graduates prepared for elementary-school 
teaching actually enter classroom service while only 3 of every 5 prepared 
for secondary-school teaching do so. 


As many as one-half of all new teachers employed in September 1956 
came from sources other than the 1956 class of college graduates. 


The typical elementary-school teacher of 1957 is better prepared, by one 
full year of college education, than was her counterpart in 1947. 


The outstanding achievement of the postwar era has been the improved 
status of elementary-school teachers. Higher standards adopted in almost 
every state and the widespread acceptance of the single-salary concept 
have been major contributors. 


The postwar record indicates clearly that high standards of preparation and 
admission to the teaching profession tend to stimulate the interest of youth 
of high ability, while low standards discourage them. 


The annual national teacher supply and demand report provides a factual 
basis for improved counseling of both high-school and college students. 








I. Introduction 


Despite a forbidding array of handicaps 
which would have appalled a less hardy group, 
the educational leaders of this nation have 
marched steadily forward in their postwar 
efforts to provide competent teachers for the 
American system of education. The expanding 
numbers of children to be taught and the 
growing competition of other occupations have 
been accepted as a challenge rather than an 
excuse. The effectiveness of the schools of 
1957 is a tribute to the resourcefulness and 
imagination of those who saw a task to be 
performed and refused to believe it could not 
be done. 

But the tribulations of the past 12 years, 
since the end of World War II, have been 
enough to discourage a less dedicated and 
truly professional group. In many cases no 
substantial measure of relief has been pro- 
vided; palliatives have been and continue to 
be the order of the day. And the years just 
ahead are certain to bring new problems in 
a different framework and of even greater 
magnitude. Only with the highest type of 
leadership and the enthusiastic support of 
the whole corps of teachers can we expect the 
American schools to weather the storms of 
the next decade without suffering the kind of 
deterioration which will impose serious handi- 
caps upon millions of children and adults 
from the kindergarten thru the graduate 
school. 


What Caused the Teacher Shortage? 


Starting with 1945, as we emerged from a 
period of total mobilization, the elementary 
and secondary schools and the colleges have 
been faced with a constantly changing set 
of circumstances. Some of the factors to be 
reckoned with have been persistent while 
others have temporarily dominated the scene 
and then subsided. New factors are appearing 
at this moment. A review of the following 
will perhaps set the stage for this report: 

1. During four years of total war effort 
the flow of students into teacher-education 
programs fell to a small fraction of the need. 
Thus the struggle of the schools and colleges 
to re-establish even the prewar standards be- 
gan with an accumulated four-year deficit of 
qualified personnel. The violent impact of this 
war mobilization factor subsided almost as 


quickly as it arose, but that four-year gap in 
the normal flow continues to contribute to 
the shortage of competent teachers. 

2. The amazing technological growth of 
our society, with its ever increasing variety of 
occupations and positions calling for a high 
level of preparation, has forced the nation for 
the first time to a sober review of our profli- 
gate use of human resources. Our responsi- 
bility for the development of each individual 
to his highest productive capacity comes into 
new focus. Only now are we realizing that 
the teacher shortage is an inseparable part of 
a widespread shortage of highly trained per- 
sonnel. And surely we cannot foresee any 
early easement in the competitive demand for 
persons with a comprehensive background of 
formal education. The impact of this factor 
seems more likely to be extended. 

3. Prior to 1945 nobody could have fore- 
seen the tremendous impact of Public Law 
346—the G. I. Bill which provided federal 
scholarships to veterans. Overnight the col- 
leges were confronted with the task of almost 
doubling their instructional staffs. But the 
graduate schools had been doing a negligible 
business in the years just past, and the reser- 
voir of available, qualified college teaching 
candidates was quickly exhausted. Candor re- 
quires apology for some of the expediencies to 
which many colleges were driven; the only 
consoling feature was the realization that the 
causal factor was a temporary one and would 
soon subside—as it did. 

4. The G. I.-caused upsurge brought about 
a profound change in the complexion of the 
college graduating classes of 1947 to 1954. 
Men predominated, and these men distributed 
themselves in a new pattern, first with respect 
to the percent who chose to prepare for the 
profession of teaching and, secondly, with 
respect to their choice of field if they chose to 
teach. The fact that these prospective teach- 
ing candidates were concentrated chiefly in 
the fields of least need (and fewest oppor- 
tunities) does not provoke a happy commen- 
tary upon the counseling they received. Not 
until 1956 did the total bachelor’s degree 
graduating class again assume the normal 
division by sex. Nothing now on the horizon 
bespeaks a recurrence of the extreme imbal- 


ance reached in 1950. 
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5. Too little cognizance has been taken of 
the far-reaching and lasting influences of the 
Korean War and its aftermath. Just prior to 
June 1950, almost every boy who was reach- 
ing adulthood enjoyed, within the limits of 
his personal finances, the full privilege of 
choosing his immediate occupation—gainful 
employment or continued formal education. 
Then came the belated realization that the 
United States must draw upon that diminish- 
ing segment of the population, the 18- to 26- 
year-old males, for an expanded military 
establishment to be maintained on a continu- 
ing basis. The impact of this change in our 
international position upon the total available 
supply of manpower for all our civilian activi- 
ties threatens to continue indefinitely. 

6. The steady increase in the number of 
college graduates prepared for elementary- 
school teaching—up one-third from 1950 to 
1955 while the number of all college gradu- 
ates was falling off one-third and the num- 
ber of those prepared for secondary-school 
teaching was being reduced by two-fifths— 
was a boon to the cause of elementary edu- 
cation. Now the conditions have been com- 
pletely reversed. No longer will the new sup- 
ply of qualified elementary-school teachers 
gain on the supply of new potential secondary- 
school teachers. The ratio of need will remain 
substantially the same—two elementary to 
one secondary; but the year 1955 marked the 
high point in the trend toward a more desir- 
able balance in the new supply. 

7. With the postwar era came a significant 
change in the marriage and family customs 
of the nation. Young women have been marry- 
ing at an earlier age, and they have been 
bearing more children—a sharp reversal of 
the prewar trend. Early motherhood has a 
compound effect upon the schools: It removes 
many young women from any gainful occu- 
pation, and it adds to the number of children 
soon to enter school. A continuance of this 
trend seems to be in prospect. 

8. Contrary to popular belief, our present 
dilemma cannot be charged to sheer numbers 
of pupils alone. True, the number of live 
births in a given year is a reasonably accurate 
index to the total task of the elementary 
schools six to 11 years later, but the secondary 
schools reflect the impact of forces other than 
the total number in the age bracket. The fact 
that secondary-school enrolments have in- 


creased at a faster rate since 1947 than have 
elementary-school enrolments reveals just one 
of the many tricks which numbers can play. 

9. Perhaps the phenomenon of the post- 
war period has been the violent fluctuations in 
college enrolments, their lack of consistent 
relation with the number of college graduates, 
and their emerging and subsiding causes. The 
past dozen years provide a fertile field for a 
study of circumstances which, singly and in 
combination, have dictated our progress in 
the struggle to provide a sufficient number of 
competent teachers at all levels and in all sub- 
jects of instruction. Our degree of success in 
the years ahead may similarly be dictated by 
our resourcefulness in foreseeing new influ- 
ences and estimating their impact upon the 
available supply of competent teachers. Limi- 
tation of space permits the posing of only this 
one: 

In past years it has been relatively easy for 
any high-school graduate who was so _ in- 
clined to gain admission to college. Ahead now 
lies the likelihood that much sharper limita- 
tions will be imposed, particularly in certain 
types of institutions, some of which have con- 
tributed meaningfully to the new supply of 
teachers. Will a new standard of selective 
admission tend to draw future student bodies 
from different segments of our society than 
is now the case? Already we hear the ex- 
pressed fear that certain groups of young 
people may be “priced out of” college attend- 
ance. There is much evidence that most of our 
new teacher material has come from identifi- 
able strata in our socioeconomic structure. 
Will the young men and women interested 
in the profession of teaching be admitted to 
college in greater, the same, or fewer pro- 
portionate numbers? What will be the occu- 
pational ambitions of those future college 
students who may be required to survive a 
much more rigid set of admission practices? 

The above nine items only illustrate the 
complex nature of the task ahead. They em- 
phasize the need for much factual information. 
This report is designed to provide a_ back- 
ground for further investigations. It can do 
no more, however, than to pave the way. 
Intensive studies must be undertaken, par- 
ticularly on a statewide basis. Too little is 
known of the reasons for the wide variations 
among the states which are reported on the 
following pages. Scarcely anywhere is there 
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evidence of an existing long-range plan to 
meet and surmount future difficulties. Only 
a few states have started to conduct surveys 
designed to bring into focus the respective 
needs of the elementary schools, the second- 
ary schools, and the institutions of higher 
education. Certainly an end to the struggle 
to provide competent teachers is not in sight. 


Background for the Report 


This is not a report of an original study, 
as has been the case in previous issues of the 
RESEARCH BULLETIN; it is a review of the 
studies by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the postwar teacher supply and demand 
problem. Unless otherwise indicated, the data 
presented in the following pages are derived 
from earlier NEA reports. 

The problem at the elementary and second- 
ary levels has been investigated on an annual 
basis, and a national report has been issued 
each of the past 10 years, 1948 to 1957. For 
obvious reasons, the NEA could not probe 
those aspects of the problem which are pecu- 
liar to a region, state, or local area. For 
equally clear reasons, the national study has 
been confined to those broad, over-all ques- 


tions which are pertinent to every community. 
Trends in four types of information are 
shown, as follows: 


1. The new supply each year of adequately pre- 
pared teachers, as indicated by graduation from a 
four-year college program including the require- 
ments for the standard teacher’s certificate in the 
state in which the college is located 

2. The occupations which claim 
qualified potential candidates 
their graduation 

3. The identification of all new teachers as they 
enter service on a full-time basis, and a classifica- 
tion of them according to the positions they enter 

4. The level of general academic preparation of 
all elementary-school teachers in service, in the 
realization that a classification of these teachers by 
type of certificate held has little or no meaning 
across state lines. 


these newly 
immediately after 


Procedures to collect these four types of 
information have been developed gradually 
as conditions in each state would permit. 
Full participation by all states has been 
achieved in only the first step—a report on 
the number of newly qualified candidates to 
emerge from the colleges. Thruout the entire 
10-year development of the study, an appro- 
priate official (usually the state director of 


certification and teacher education) in each 
of the 48 states and his counterpart in the 
three territories and the District of Columbia 
have carried on the investigation within their 
own states. 

During the years 1948 thru 1952 the report 
was issued as a monograph; from 1953 thru 
1957 it has been published in the March issue 
of the Journal of Teacher Education. 

The annual study was begun and continued 
thru 1957 under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Since 1953 it has been 
conducted and the report prepared by the 
NEA Research Division. The first three na- 
tional reports (1948, 1949, and 1950) were 
issued at Emporia, Kansas, where the director 
of the study was in service as a college admin- 
istrative officer, and where he had conducted 
a regional study under the auspices of the 
Commission on Research and Service of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, beginning in 1942. 

The investigation of the problem at the 
college level has, to date, developed on a less 
regular basis. The pioneer national study, 
reported in 1950, under the sponsorship of the 
NEA Commission mentioned above was con- 
ducted at Lansing, Michigan, where the direc- 
tor was an official in the State Department of 
Education. The investigation of this problem 
was renewed by the NEA Research Division 
in 1955 and a national report was issued in 
December of that year. The second in a bien- 
nial series is now nearing completion and 
will be reported late in 1957. The study of 
teacher supply and demand at the college 
level alternates with a biennial study of 
salaries paid by institutions of higher educa- 
tion; the teacher supply and demand study at 
the elementary and secondary levels is con- 
ducted annually, with future reports to be 
published directly by the Research Division. 

This report is presented in two parts. The 
first part provides a review of postwar ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school conditions; the 
second part looks at the problem from the col- 
lege viewpoint. 

The lack of complete year-by-year reports 
imposes a serious limitation which must be 
recognized. The tables and charts cover vari- 
ous periods of time between 1945 and 1957, 
as dictated by the availability of the data. 
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II. The Postwar Teacher Supply and Demand Problem in the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


It is a mistake to oversimplify the task of 
staffing the schools of the nation by depending 
upon numbers only. Since the numbers refer 
to people rather than to inanimate objects, the 
changing attitudes and desires of people evert 
varying effects upon the meaning of total 
numbers of both children and teachers in- 
volved in the operation of the public school 
system. 

Where are teachers needed, and for what 
specific kinds of educational service—these two 
questions greatly complicate the study of 
teacher supply and demand. The constant 
swing of events since 1945 is enough to show 
not only that this problem is not easily solved, 
but that we should not expect it to stay 
solved if we do achieve a temporary solution. 
Nevertheless, a review of the postwar efforts 
must start with the primary factor—the num- 
ber of live births each year. This is the one 
single fact upon which there must be unani- 
mous agreement. Almost immediately come 
differences of opinion concerning nursery 
schools, kindergartens, age of admission to 
the first grade, policies concerning promotion 
of elementary-school pupils, services to the 
handicapped and the gifted, the needed num- 
ber of supervisory and administrative per- 
sonnel, and of course, class size. And beyond 
the differing opinions are these three compli- 
cating factors: the mobility of the children to 
be taught, the willingness or hesitance of 
teachers to go where their services are needed, 
and the matching of the available teachers, 
according to their fields of preparation, with 
the positions to be filled. 


The Meaning of Birth Statistics 


Figure I and Table 1 tell an amazing story. 
Thirty years ago, after a steady climb, total 
births in one year came to a peak of 2,674,000 
in 1928. Then came the downturn. The 
modern low of 2,307,000 was reached in 1933, 
but it was not until 1941 that the 1928 figure 
was again equaled. From these intervening 13 
years comes the accumulated deficit of young 
manpower which has handicapped and will 
continue to plague the schools, as well as all 
the competing occupations. 

The year 1955 marked the low in the 
number of 18-, 19-, 20-, and 21-year-olds ; this 


means, of course, that 1960 will be the low for 
the number of 23- to 26-year-olds—the ages 
when the more highly trained men holding 
advanced degrees tend to seek their places in 
the occupational life of the nation. But prob- 
ably these statistics pose the most severe threat 
to the 1970’s; in those years the reservoir 
from which begins to emerge the leadership of 
the next generation will be at an all-time low 
of the twentieth century. 

While all phases of our occupational life 
are affected by this protracted shortage of 
youth coming to adulthood, the schools, and 
particularly the elementary schools, have been 
struck a double blow; the supply of teachers 
has diminished at the same time the number 
of children to be taught has increased. The 
biggest one-year jump in births—553,000— 
occurred in 1946, followed immediately by 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS, 
1928 THRU 1956 





Net change Percent 
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Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. ae of the Population of the United States and 
hange: 1950 to 1957. Current 
Population "Reports ” Series P-25, No. 153. Washington, D. C 





the Bureau h 28, 1957. Table 1, p. 3. Federal Security 
Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital 
Statistics. Births and Birth Rates in the Entire United States, 
1909-1948. Special Reports, Selected Studies, Vol. 33, No. 
) om. D. C.: the , September 29, 1950. Table 

Pp 

* Adjusted for underregistration and for births in states not 
in the birth-registration area. 
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FIGURE I 
RECORD OF LIVE BIRTHS, 1928-1956 
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T Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and National Office of Vital Statistics. 
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the second largest annual increase—406,000 
in 1947. In just two years the total number 
of live births zoomed from 2,858,000 to 3,817,- 
000. These children, now averaging 10 years 
of age, were followed by three groups aver- 
aging some 200,000 less—those born in 1948, 
1949, and 1950. But to the dismay of the 
demographers who predicted a leveling off 
from the 1947 peak, each year since 1950 has 


+ on 


1942 1944 1946 1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 


brought a larger number of babies, and who 
is now courageous enough to predict a turn 
in the trend? ? 

All the phenomenal increases in births dur- 
ing the past 10 years have occurred in the 
face of a steady downtrend in the number of 
youth to attain the normal age of marriage. 
Now school officials may well “view with con- 
cern” the long upsweep in the curve which 


1At the end of July the 1957 births for the first seven months were reported to be 2,421,000, up 3.4 percent from the 


of July 1956 by 4.1 percent. 


2,324,000 reported for the first seven months of 1956. The month-by-month birth report shows the July 1957 figure exceeds that 
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presages many more marriages per year. One 
may well ask, What will be the impact upon 
the schools three decades hence when the 4 
million babies born in 1956 are themselves 
parents contributing to school enrolments? 


The Task of the Public Schools 


As pointed out in the introduction, this 
report is based on a series of annual studies of 
the NEA Research Division. These figures con- 
cerning enrolments and teachers in service will 
be observed to differ from those reported by 
the U. S. Office of Education chiefly for this 
reason: Enrolment figures of the U. S. Office 
of Education conform to the 8-4 division but 
numbers of teachers are totaled by certification 
or organization level. On the other hand, the 
NEA Research Division figures for both en- 
rolments and numbers of teachers conform to 
the administrative pattern in each local district 
and thus totals of elementary- and secondary- 
school pupils are comparable with totals of 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers. 

Table 2 provides a realistic review of the 
task of the public schools during the decade 
just past. Two facts stand out. One, the 
steady increase in elementary-school enrolment, 
is the logical consequence of the foregoing 
report of births. The other fact seems, on the 
surface, to be a contradiction. It is the more 
rapid increase in the secondary-school enrol- 
ment despite the well-known lag in the in- 
crease of 14- to 17-year-olds when compared 
with the expanding numbers of small children. 


Since 1947 the increase in the elementary 
grades has been 5,702,889, just 32.4 percent. 
In the secondary schools, however, the addi- 
tion of 2,434,499 students means a jump of 
39.0 percent since 1947. Here is a clear il- 
lustration of the impact of multiple factors— 
the first evidence that numbers in the age 
bracket are not the only influence to dictate 
the quantitative task of the schools. And here 
also is a challenge to be alert to the emergence 
of new factors which must be taken into the 
account, along with gross numbers, in pre- 
dicting conditions in the future. 

Column 6 of Table 2 shows the addition of 
some 8% million children to be served by the 
elementary and secondary schools, an increase 
of 34.2 percent, in just 10 years. How have 
the schools fared in their efforts to meet this 
ever growing burden? Table 3 provides the 
answer: The schools have steadily fallen be- 
hind in their efforts to match the increase in 
enrolment with a commensurate increase in 
teaching staff. Over the 10-year period the 
elementary-school staff was expanded 30.0 per- 
cent, against the 32.4 percent increased enrol- 
ment in the elementary grades. During the’ 
same period the secondary-school staff grew 
33.4 percent while enrolments at that level 
were going up 39.0 percent. In all grades of 
the public schools the enrolment increase was 
34.2 percent while the combined elementary- 
and secondary-school staffs went up 31.2 per- 
cent. To grasp the full meaning of these 
figures, it must be remembered that many 


TABLE 2.—ENROLMENT IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
1947-48 THRU 1956-57 * 





Percent 
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year 
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Source: Columns 2, 4, and 6 from: National Education Association, Research Division. Advance Estimates of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools for the School Years, 1947-48 thru 1956-57. 

* As indicated in the discussion, the enrolment figures used in this study will be found to differ from those published by 
the U. S. Office of Education for these reasons: (a) in the NEA reports the break between elementary and secondary is in 
accordance with the administrative organization of each local district and (b) the NEA reports of enrolment are consistent with 
reports of the number of public elementary- and secondary-school teachers in service, as shown in Table 3. 
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3—NUMBER OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY- 


AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL 


TEACHERS IN SERVICE, 1947-48 THRU 1956-57* 





Percent 
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year 


Number of 
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classrooms were overcrowded and many teach- 
ers were overloaded at the beginning of the 
decade. 


Where Do New Teachers Come From? 


Long ago the alert superintendent learned 
to explore every possible source of candidates, 
particularly for the elementary grades and cer- 
tain high-school assignments. In the general 
population there are (a) former teachers with 


valid certificates, (b) college graduates of 
earlier years who have not taught but who 
prepared for teaching while attending college, 
(c) college graduates who did not prepare 
for teaching but who might now take such 
courses as are required for a temporary certifi- 
cate, and (d) persons who are not college 
graduates but for whom the superintendent 
can obtain some kind of license. These are the 
usual sources to which an employer of teachers 
turns after he has exhausted the possibilities 
offered by the current crop of college seniors— 
the group at the point of graduation, and gen- 
erally known to be in readiness for employ- 
ment. 

In recent years a procedure has been de- 
veloped for the accurate reporting of this 
latter group—the current class—as early as 
March of the year in which the class will be 
graduated. A report is distributed to all super- 
intendents of schools some three months before 
this new supply of eligible candidates will 
leave the college campuses. From it, the super- 
intendent learns how many new college gradu- 
ates will be prepared for (a) elementary- 
school teaching, and (b) each teaching field 


at the secondary-school level. (The report also 
shows the percent of members of the previous 
year’s class who actually entered teaching, 
along with the total number of positions filled 
by new teachers the previous year. These two 
phases of the Annual National Teacher Sup- 
ply and Demand Report will be discussed in 
later sections of this bulletin.) 

This new group of emerging college gradu- 
ates has come to be known as the current 
“supply.” It is so designated only because it 
is the only group susceptible of accurate count- 
ing. The other sources mentioned above will, 
of course, contribute to the total number of 
new teachers employed in the spring and thru 
the summer for the opening of the school 
year in September. The point to be emphasized 
is that there is no possible way of counting in 
advance those who will come from the general 
population. Only the oncoming class of col- 
lege graduates canibe accurately counted and 
reported according to the specific kind of 
teaching position each one is prepared to fill. 
To this extent, but only to this extent, should 
this new group be labeled the “supply” of 
teachers. Whenever a report on this “supply” 
is considered, we must remember that it will 
be supplemented by other persons drawn from 
the other reservoirs described above. 

It must also be recognized, however, that 
candidates will not come from the general 
population unless (a) their basic collegiate 
studies have prepared them at least in part 
for teaching, (b) their personal circumstances 
have been altered during the year, or (c) the 
inducements to enter teaching are made more 
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P{GURE II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF (BACHELOR'S DEGREE) GRADUATES, BY SEX, 1938 TO 1948 BIENNIALLY, 
AND 1948 TO 1956 ANNUALLY (IN THOUSANDS) 
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attractive. Each graduate of earlier years not 
already engaged in teaching must be con- 
vinced that he should now turn from his 
present occupation. It is not only impossible to 
estimate in advance the number who will do 
so; it is also impossible to predict the qualifica- 
tions for their specific teaching assignments 
which these people will bring to the classroom. 

The annual report enables the superin- 
tendent and his board of education to get a 
broad overview of the national situation early 
in the spring when the search for new teachers 
usually gets under way. This national report 
is usually supplemented by a report issued by 
the appropriate official in each state depart- 
ment of education which points up the state- 
wide situation in greater detail. 


A Decade of New Supply 


The postwar picture is full of elements 
which could not have been anticipated at 
the time of the historic Chautauqua Confer- 
ence in 1946 when the teaching profession 
undertook to survey the chaotic state of the 
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elementary and secondary schools and to plan 
a systematic search for improvement.? Among 
the events which followed, these stand out 
because of their influence upon the supply of 
teachers: 

1. The number of college (bachelor’s de- 
gree) graduates fluctuated violently, rising 
from a low of 126,000 in 1944 to a peak of 
434,000 in 1950, then falling for each of 
the following five years, down to 287,000 in 
1955. (See Figure II.) 

2. The number of college graduates lost all 
normal relationship to total college enrolment, 
due to the influx of veterans with advanced 
standing during the 1946-1950 period. In 
1950 a total college enrolment of 2,296,000 
yielded 434,000 bachelor’s degree graduates; 
in 1955 a college enrolment of 2,678,000 
yielded only 287,000 comparable graduates. 

3. The ratio of men to women fluctuated 
violently; men receiving the bachelor’s degree 
rose from 56,000 in 1944 to 330,000 in 1950, 
while the number of women climbed only 


from 70,000 to 104,000. The number of men 


e that plans were laid for the creation of the National Commission on Teacher 


Cc 
Education and Professional Standards. The proposal was later approved by the NEA Delegate Assembly in Detroit. 
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graduates declined from 330,000 in 1950 to 
183,000 in 1955, while the number of women 
graduates remained constant at 104,000, with 
a change of less than’ 1 percent during the 
entire five-year period. (See Figure II.) 

4. Of all college graduates, the percent who 
prepared to teach has steadily strengthened 
since 1948. In that year it was 24.2. In 1949 
it was 25.6 percent; in 1950, 26.6 percent; in 
1951, 27.8 percent; in 1952, 29.9 percent; in 
1953, 30.0 percent; in 1954, 29.3 percent; in 
1955, 30.4 percent; and in 1956, it was 31.4 
percent. The 1957 class (final enrolment 
figures are not yet available) probably made 
a high of about 32.0 percent. (See Figure 
III.) 

5. In 1948 (the first year the figures be- 
came available on the national basis) and again 
in 1949 more than three-fourths of all college 
graduates who had prepared for teaching 
were concentrated in the secondary-school 


subjects. Then followed five years of steady 
improvement in the ratio of elementary- to 
secondary-school teaching candidates. The most 
favorable division was reached in 1955, when 
43.2 percent of the newly qualified graduates 
were prepared for elementary-school service. 
During the past two years this favorable trend 


has been reversed, and the concentration in 


the secondary-school subjects is again gaining. 
The implications here for more effective guid- 
ance are tremendous since the need for new 
elementary-school teachers is practically twice 
the need fer new high-school teachers. (See 
Figure IV.) 

6. Of all bachelor’s degree graduates, the 
percent who are men ranged from 64.7 in 
1948 to 76.0 in 1950 and then down to 64.0 
in 1954. The low of 63.8 percent was reached 
in 1955, followed by slight increases since 
that date. And among the graduates prepared 
to teach, a similar division of the sexes is 
noted. In 1952 (the first year these separate 
data were available) 44.2 percent of the poten- 
tial new teachers were men. This percent 
dropped annually to 36.7 in 1955, since which 
time the ratio of men to women has begun to 
show an increase. (See Figure V.) 

Figure VI presents a composite picture. 
Total bachelor’s degree graduates are shown 
to have climbed from 272,144 in 1948 to 
433,734 in 1950, then down to 287,401 in 
1955, followed by a modest upturn in the two 
most recent classes. Graduates prepared for 
secondary-school teaching show a similar pat- 
tern, only with a sharper climb from 1948 to 
1950 and a sharper drop to 1955. But Figure 
VI shows most clearly the diminishing percent 


FIGURE III 


PERCENT OF ALL (BACHELOR'S DEGREE) GRADUATES WHO PREPARED FOR TEACHING, 
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of all graduates prepared for elementary- 
school teaching. For eight consecutive years 
the increase was most encouraging; now it 
appears that the imbalance is again accentu- 
ated—the future ratio of new elementary- to 
new secondary-school teachers will be directly 
in conflict with the ratio of need. 

Table 4 sums up what has happened during 
the decade just past. The year-by-year changes 
are shown both in gross numbers and in the 
percent of change. Over the 10-year span the 


total number of college graduates gained 21.3 
percent; the number prepared for elemertary- 
school teaching gained 167.7 percent; the 
number prepared for secondary-school teaching 
gained 29.4 percent. The over-all gain in 
college graduates prepared for teaching was 
63.0 percent. 

Table 5 reveals another side of the “supply’’ 
problem faced by the secondary schools. 
Thruout the past decade the shortage has 
been selective—teachers prepared in certain 


FIGURE IV 


DIVISION BY GRADE LEVEL OF ALL (BACHELOR’S DEGREE) GRADUATES 
WHO PREPARED FOR TEACHING, 1948 THRU 1957 
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subjects have been extremely scarce while 
qualified candidates in other fields have been 
in reasonably comfortable supply. These two 
extremes best illustrate the point: 

1. Recent developments in business, in- 
dustry, commerce and transportation, govern- 
ment, and international relations have greatly 
increased America’s needs for scientists and 
engineers. Here the primary role of the public 
schools is apparent—to identify and encourage 
the young student with aptitude for and inter- 


est in scientific studies. But the diminishing 
supply of new teaching candidates in science 
and mathematics fell precipitately from 1950 
to 1955, and the modest increase recently does 
not compensate for that loss. Moreover, the 
aggressive competition of other occupations 
for this inadequate supply makes even more 
difficult the task of staffing the schools. 

2. With the return of millions of men from 
the military service, where physical fitness was 
constantly stressed, the number of men pre- 


FIGURE V 


PERCENT MEN AMONG ALL (BACHELOR’S DEGREE) GRADUATES, 1948 THRU 1956, 
AND AMONG THOSE PREPARED TO TEACH, 1952 THRU 1957' 
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paring to teach physical education zoomed 
sensationally; more than 10,000 were gradu- 
ated in 1950, despite the fact that at no 
time have the schools provided openings for 
more than 3000 new entrants in this field. 


Lack of proper counseling permits many men 
to spend their four college years without ac- 
quiring sufficient preparation in any of the 
academic fields to become competent teachers 
in a good combination of subjects. 


FIGURE VI 


TOTAL (BACHELOR'S DEGREE) GRADUATES, NUMBER PREPARED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHING, AND NUMBER PREPARED FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING, 1948 THRU 1957 
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TABLE 4—TOTAL NUMBER OF (BACHELOR’S DEGREE) GRADUATES, AND 
NUMBER WHO PREPARED TO TEACH IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS, 1947-48 THRU 1956-57 
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change 
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TABLE 5.—TOTAL NUMBER OF (BACHELOR’S DEGREE) GRADUATES PRE- 
PARED FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHING, BY FIELD OF PREPARATION 


IN 1948, 1950, 1954, AND 1957 * 





Field of preparation 
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Foreign language 

Home economics. 

Industrial arts. 
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® The year 1948 is the first for which these data are available; 1950 is the year in which the highest number of graduates 
were prepared for secondary-school teaching; 1954 is the low; 1957 the most recent. 





Table 5 shows the wide swings in the 
supply of newly qualified teachers of the 
various secondary-school subjects. These field- 
by-field reports first became available in 1948; 
the numbers mounted to a peak in 1950, then 
fell to the 1954 low, since which time they 
have gradually increased, but in a highly ir- 
regular manner. Column 5 of the table shows 
the distribution of the most recent group of 
college graduates. They are obviously out of 
balance with the distribution of secondary- 
school teaching positions, and thus challenge 
the adequacy of current counseling practices. 


What Happens to the New Supply? 


The foregoing review might lead the casual 
observer to view with some confidence our 
prospects for staffing the public schools of the 
nation with competent teachers. The task does 
not appear to be hopeless; the outlook for 
improvement seems to be generally promising. 
But the observer is brought up short when 
he is confronted with another set of hard 
facts—facts concerning the occupational 
choices of the persons who comprise this an- 
nual “supply” of new teachers. 

Happily, here in America the choice of a 
college program does not bind the graduate to 
any particular occupation for which he has 
been prepared. More and more, college prepa- 
ration for teaching stresses the well-rounded, 
general education of the individual, and thus 
the members of each class of college seniors 
find a wide range of occupational opportunities 
invitingly displayed for their consideration. 


It is a sobering question, therefore, to ask, 
How successful are the schools in capturing 
these annually produced groups of new poten- 
tial candidates? This question must be an- 
swered before the true meaning of the “supply” 
figures can be determined. 

The facts, available only since 1953, are 
not at all encouraging. They show unmistak- 
ably that the schools still lack the funds to 
compete successfully for the services of many 
of this choice group of newly qualified po- 
tential candidates, 

In general, college graduates prepared for 
elementary-school teaching tend to enter class- 
room service the following September at the 
rate of about 4 of every 5 (ranging from about 
77 to 82 percent). Of those prepared for 
secondary-school teaching, however, not quite 
2 of every 3 take teaching positions. The per- 
cent has ranged from 53.3 in 1953 up to 63.2 
in 1956. Table 6 shows the proportion of 
prepared graduates who become teachers, field 
by field, and separately by sex. 

In science, where the shortage of teachers 
has been particularly acute, only 3 of every 5 
(59.4 percent) entered teaching. And in in- 
terpreting these figures it must be remembered 
that the class of 1956 contained only 4320 
newly qualified science teachers, a drop of 
52.5 percent from the 9096 produced by the 
class of 1950. 

The shortage of mathematics teachers has 
also been emphasized. Members of the class 
of 1950 prepared to teach this subject totaled 
4618; in 1956 the total was 2544 (a drop of 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENT OF GRADUATES 
WITH QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
STANDARD TEACHING CERTIFI- 
CATE WHO ENTERED TEACHING IN 
SEPTEMBER FOLLOWING GRADU- 
ATION, 1953 THRU 1956 
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“Includes graduates with major in the comprehensive field 
of science, or in biology, or chemistry, or physics. 


44.9 percent) and of these, only 66.3 percent 
entered teaching service last September. One 
of every three of this greatly reduced number 
did not respond to the urgent cry of the 
secondary schools for mathematics teachers. 

Table 6 shows what is happening in each 
teaching field. The loss of potential candidates 
is substantial in every phase of the instruc- 
tional program. The dilemma of the secondary 
schools comes into focus more clearly as this 
report of current conditions is examined. 
Even so, the trend since 1955, points to some 
measure of relief at this level at the expense 
of the elementary schools. The hard fact 
stands out that the counseling of students has 
been weak. High-school students and even 
college freshmen and sophomores know woe- 
fully little about the comparative demands for 
teachers at the various grade levels or among 
the various subject fields. 


What Other Occupations Attract 
College Graduates Prepared To Teach? 


What happens to college graduates who 
have fully completed the requirements for the 
teaching license but who do not take teaching 
positions? The loss is about 1 of every 5 
potential elementary- and about 1 of every 3 
potential secondary-school teachers. 

Table 7 shows the manner in which mem- 
bers of the class of 1956 exercised their 
choices. Of those prepared for secondary- 
school teaching, about 1 in 10 (9.3 percent) 
chose another gainful occupation, whereas 
only 2.1 percent of those prepared for ele- 
mentary-school teaching did so. Continued 
formal study also appeals quite differently to 
the members of these groups. Many of those 
prepared for secondary-school teaching may be 


TABLE 7.—PERCENT OF 1955-56 COL- 
LEGE GRADUATES PREPARED FOR 
TEACHING WHO CHOSE OTHER 
ACTIVITIES 
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looking forward to supervision, administration, 
special education service, or possibly college 
teaching ; those prepared for elementary-school 
teaching are more likely to consider the four- 
year college program as the springboard to 
immediate classroom. service. Military service 
strikes the secondary-school group hardest be- 
cause about one-half of them are men, whereas 
homemaking affects the group of potential 
elementary-school teachers most because they 
are predominantly women. 

Among the specific teaching fields, those 
prepared to teach the sciences, the commercial 
subjects, agriculture, industrial arts, mathe- 
matics, and home economics are most likely to 
be attracted elsewhere, while those prepared 
to teach music, art, English, foreign language, 
and the social studies are more likely to be 
immediately interested in teaching. 

Of those who elect to continue formal 
study, the newly qualified teachers of science 
are most numerous, along with those prepared 
to teach the foreign languages. Only a few of 
those prepared to teach home economics, art, 
physical education, or agriculture do so. 

Homemaking draws most heavily (15.3 per- 
cent) from college graduates prepared to teach 
girls’ physical education, and those prepared to 
teach home economics (11.2 percent). Figure 
VII presents the situation in another way; 
the potential elementary-school teachers are 
shown separately by sex on the left, and the 
potential secondary-school teachers on the 
right. 


What Is the Demand for Teachers? 


Discussion of this question requires a clear 
definition of demand because it is commonly 
used in two quite different ways. One use of 
the term does no more than to indicate the 
number of persons needed to fill the vacancies 
in existing and newly created positions, for 
which local systems provide salaries to emplo} 
somebody either with or without satisfactors 
qualifications for the assignment. The other 
definition of demand indicates the number of 
competent teachers required to provide each 
elementary- and secondary-school pupil with 
a fair educational opportunity. 

Only the latter definition is acceptable, be- 
cause only by its use can the personnel needs 


of the schools be described. This definition of 
demand has been employed thruout the past 
10-year period covered by the annual national 
study as a means of informing the public of 
the actual, realistic needs of the public schools. 
The other definition is used only as a means 
of identifying the new teachers (coming from 
all sources) who enter service at the begin- 
ning or during each school year. The use of 
the restricted definition makes possible a report 
which most concisely describes the nature of 
the positions which were filled by persons 
coming from outside the corps of teachers in 
service the preceding year.* The number and 
the specific nature of these positions is of vital 
importance for the student in training to 
become a teacher. These students (and all 
others considering teaching as a profession) 
should be kept constantly up to date on the 
number and requirements of the positions 
likely to be open to them, together with the 
latest available figures on the number of 
likely applicants for these prospective open- 
ings. Only with this information at hand is 
the student fairly protected as he invests his 
time, efforts, and resources in preparation for 
an occupation. Public-school administrators 
and high-school and college teachers have a 
firsthand responsibility (a) to keep themselves 
informed, and (b) to inform students and 
help them in the application of these facts to 
their own individual circumstances. The goal 
of the NEA Research Division in conducting 
an annual nationwide study is to assemble the 
most up-to-date information and to make it 
available to all persons engaged in educational 
service. 

In applying the broad, realistic definition of 
demand for teachers, five specific types of 
need are identified, as follows: 

1. The demand for teachers to replace those 
who quit teaching because of death, retire- 
ment, disability, choice of other occupation, 
resumption of formal study, military service, 
homemaking, and all other reasons. The de- 
mand to replace these persons is necessary to 
continue the operation of the classroom units 
of the previous year. 

2. The demand for more teachers to serve 
the steadily growing enrolment. Table 2, page 
106, shows that this figure has increased by 


%Thruout this discussion the teacher who transfers from one position to another is completely excluded; such a teacher 
does not satisfy a ‘““demand’’—he merely shifts the demand from the position he fills to the one he vacates. Teachers who change 
positions should not be considered in the study of supply and demand. 
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more than 8% million enrolees in the public 
elementary and secondary schools since 1947. 

3. The demand for more teachers to relieve 
unjustifiable overcrowding and to eliminate 
half-day sessions. The most recent NEA Re- 
search Division report* shows that in the 
urban elementary schools 6% million children 
were in classes of more than 30 each, 2% 


million were in classes of more than 35 each, 
¥% million were in classes of more than 40 
each, and almost 89,000 were in classes of 
more than 45 each. The same report showed 
more than 4 million elementary-school chil- 
dren restricted to half-day sessions. 

4. The demand for teachers to give instruc- 
tion and educational services not now provided 


¢ National Education Association, Research Division. Class Size in the Elementary Schools of Urban School Districts, 1955-56. 
Special Memo. Washington, D. C.: the Association, July 1956. 20 p. 25¢. 


FIGURE VII 
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in many, particularly the smaller, elementary 
and secondary schools of the nation. Many 
school offerings are lacking one or more ele- 
ments now considered essential for an effective 
program. 

5. The demand for qualified teachers to 
replace those persons now in classroom service 
whose preparation is utterly inadequate. 

The requirements in each of these broad 
categories are reviewed annually in the na- 
tional study of teacher supply and demand. 
The accuracy of the estimates has been im- 
proved from year to year as procedures for 
the assembling of the data have been estab- 
lished and strengthened. The 1957 report 
indicated the September 1956 demand was as 
follows: 

Replacements 

To serve added enrolment 

To relieve overcrowding and 

eliminate half-day sessions 

To add necessary services 

To replace the unprepared 


95,000 
25,000 


30,000 
12,500 
65,000 


Total 


227,500 


The college graduating class of 1956 in- 
cluded 97,500 qualified potential candidates 
(excluding those certificated on less than a 
college degree). This means that if all the 
eligible 1956 graduates had taken teaching 
positions, school officials would have been 
forced to find 130,000 qualified persons in 
the general population to meet the educa- 
tionally justifiable needs, or “demands” of the 
public elementary and secondary schools of 
the nation. Obviously, this was not done for 
at least these two reasons: (a) Funds were 
not provided to create new positions in the 
numbers needed. (b) The needed numbers of 
qualified persons were not found to be avail- 
able in the general population. The result, 
inevitably, is a continuation of the shortage of 
qualified teachers to provide every elementary- 
and secondary-school pupil a fair educational 
opportunity. 

The extent of the shortage in the 1957-58 
school year has not yet been finally assessed. 
In an advance release dated August 17, 1957, 
however, the U. S. Office of Education placed 
the current shortage at 135,000, not including 
the need for more teachers (a) to relieve over- 


crowding and (b) to enrich the curriculum 
and offer other educational services. 


How Was Demand Met in 1956? 


In recent years the effort has been made, as 
a part of the annual national study, to discover 
the extent to which the total needs of the 
schools have been met. Procedures for this 
complicated task have developed slowly and 
have not even yet become operative in some 
states.° Thus this phase of the annual investi- 
gation can best be illustrated by Table 8, 
taken from the report issued in March 1957. 
It contains complete data from 32. states, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia. From 
this table it is possible to get a clear picture 
of the number and the specific nature of the 
positions which were filled by new teachers in 
the reporting states. This picture is not to be 
confused with a report of the total number 
of vacancies filled, because a vast number of 
vacancies are filled by teachers transferring 
from other positions. Many of these transfer- 
ring teachers have the higher qualifications 
required by certain positions which are not 
open to the new teacher. Table 8 is limited, 
therefore, to those positions which were filled 
by new teachers, which is the most meaningful 
information to be used in counseling the stu- 
dent in training to become a teacher. 

Table 8 shows the total number of new 
teachers employed in 1956 in the reporting 
states to be 62,099. If conditions in these 
reporting states are typical—if they are repre- 
sentative of conditions in the other states also 
—then it is estimated that 138,000 new 
teachers were employed by the public schools 
in 1956. The colleges produced only 97,586 
newly qualified candidates, but only 68,993, 
or 70.7 percent of those eligible accepted teach- 
ing positions. This means that at least 69,000 
new teachers employed in 1956 were not 
members of the college graduating class of 
1956. Who they are, from what sources they 
came, and what qualifications they had for 
the positions they accepted are vitally im- 
portant, but unanswered questions. These 
questions focus attention upon those phases of 
the annual national study that are yet to be 
developed. Contributors to the national study 
are keenly aware of the need for more in- 


© Local school leaders can do much to support the appropriate official in the state department of education as he undertakes 
this task. The cooperation of every local school district is necessary if new teachers are to be identified and classified on a 
uniform basis, so that reports from all parts of the nation are comparable. 
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formation, including answers to these ques- 
tions.® 


Progress in the Preparation of 
Elementary-School Teachers 


The data presented on the preceding pages 
have emphasized the steadily growing tasks of 
the public schools. Enrolments have zoomed 
from 24 to more than 32 million in the last 
decade; the ratio of teachers in service to 
pupils enrolled has widened; the number of 
newly qualified teachers to be produced by 
the colleges has suffered a five-year decline; 
nd competition of other occupations for col- 
lege-trained persons has sharpened. Despite 
these handicaps, however, the quality of edu- 
cational service provided for American school 
children has been steadily strengthened. This 
is particularly true at the elementary-school 
level, as indicated by the findings of the an- 
nual national study since 1948. This study 
of teacher preparation has been limited to the 
elementary level, since practically all war 
emergency measures at the secondary-school 
level had been eliminated, whereas many 
thousands of elementary-school classrooms 
were still staffed with persons who had been 
licensed for temporary service during the war, 
despite their obvious lack of qualifications. 

It is not easy to measure the many elements 
which go to make up the qualifications of the 
competent teacher. Some important factors, 
such as personality traits, defy accurate meas- 
urement. Others, such as the type of certificate 
held, do not have uniform meaning from state 
to state; it is not enough to say that a teacher 
holds a standard or an emergency certificate. 
One qualification of every teacher does, how- 
ever, stand out as being susceptible of accurate 
measurement. It is the sum’ of the teacher’s 
efforts at formal educational improvement as 
indicated by college credits. 

It must be recognized, of course, that col- 
lege attendance does not make a good teacher 
per se, but it may be vigorously contended that 
lack of formal training is a nearly fatal 
handicap. This criterion, therefore, has been 
applied in studying the qualifications of the 
whole corps of elementary-school teachers in 
service, year by year, for the past decade. 
This criterion is in harmony with the nation- 


wide campaign to improve the educational 
services of the public schools thru a steady 
elevation of the standards for admission to 
the teaching profession. 

At first the only available data were frag- 
mentary. Since 1948, however, steady progress 
has been made in the development of proce- 
dures which accurately reflect the educational 
status of the whole corps of elementary-school 
teachers. Table 9 shows this progress. The 
number of states to compile complete reports 
has varied, but has been substantial each year. 
Column 4 shows a steady increase in the 
number of elementary-school teachers who are 
college graduates, while column 8 shows a 
corresponding decrease in the number who 
have completed less than one-half the require- 
ments for the bachelor’s degree. 

The evidence contained in Table 10 is even 
more convincing. The reports from the states 
included in this table have been uninterrupted 
since 1948; each year the survey in these 11 
states has included all elementary-school 
teachers in service. Column 3 shows that in 
1948-49 only about 46 percent were college 
graduates, whereas in 1956-57 ‘some 70 per- 
cent had achieved this level of preparation. 
Column 7 shows that in 1948-49 more than 16 
percent had scant preparation, amounting to 
less than 60 semester hours of college credit, 
but this group had been reduced to only about 
3 percent in 1956-57. 

The latest available information on a state- 
by-state basis is shown in Table 11 from the 
Tenth Annual National Teacher Supply and 
Demand Report. This table contains detailed 
information on the formal preparation of all 
elementary-school teachers in all but 12 states. 
The number of teachers at each of seven 
levels of preparation (columns 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14) is shown. 

Table 11 points up in dramatic fashion the 
fact that a child’s chance of a fair educational 
opportunity depends upon where he lives dur- 
ing his early school years. In one state, for 
example, the chances are about 98 in 100 that 
he will be under the instruction of an elemen- 
tary-school teacher who has profited by four 
full years of formal study at the college level. 
In another state, on the other hand, the 
chances are fully 3 in 4 that his elementary- 


“In each state an appropriate officer in the state department of education, usually the director of teacher education and 
certification, assumes major responsibility for assembling the data which his state contributes to the annual national report. 
Many of these officers issue annual reports covering more fully the teacher supply and demand situation in their respective states. 
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school teacher will not be a college graduate ; 
the chances may be as high as 1 in 3 that the 
teacher will not have completed as much as 
one-half the requirements for college gradu- 
ation. 

In recent years this study has been further 
extended to include an examination of the 
qualifications of the new teachers inducted into 
elementary-school service each year. These 
new teachers are shown in the italicized lines 
in Table 11. In almost every state the evidence 
is clear that newly employed teachers tend to 
improve the qualifications of the whole staff; 
they enter service with higher-than-average 
academic standing. Here again, however, is 
evidence of the uneven rate of progress among 
the states. Table 11 shows the few unfortunate 
instances in which the newly added group pulls 
down the statewide average. 


The High-Standards Approach 


During World War II it became general 
practice to issue emergency certificates to al- 


most anybody who would accept a teaching 
position. When the plea was made for higher 
standards of admission to the teaching profes- 
sion, a nationwide cry arose that such action 
would further increase the shortage of appli- 
cants by driving away interested students. 
Altho this theory still has some support, its 
validity has been completely disproved. 

The high-standards approach may be defined 
as the adoption and vigorous enforcement of 
professionally acceptable standards in (a) the 
selection of students for admission to teacher- 
education curriculums; (b) the strengthening 
of programs of preservice preparation, with 
balanced emphasis on the general education 
and professional courses and experiences of 
the student; (c) the transition of certification 
practices from emphasis on specific require- 
ments to broad principles; (d) the well- 
planned induction and orientation of the new 
teacher; (e) a systematic program of stimu- 
lating inservice growth; and (f) the develop- 
ment of teacher welfare practices which as- 


TABLE 9.—PREPARATION OF ALL ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CER- 
TAIN STATES, INDICATED IN SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT, ANNUALLY 


SINCE 1949 





120 or more hours 


teachers of total 


teachers 


1948-49 : ; 49 
1949-50 37 56, 46 
1950-51 ; a 48 
1951-52 ; +” 54 
1952-53 : ; 60 
1953-54 3: .47 64.7 
1954-55 32 316,775 67.62 
1955-56 r 331.5 69.3: 
1956-57 365, 69: 


.734 
3,430 
3,428 
8 068 

.789 

23,018 

.257 

132,784 


60-119 hours 
Number of Percent Numberof Percent Number of 


Less than 60 hours Total 


Percent 
of total 





Number of Perc ent 
teachers of total 


10 


teachers 





100 .00°; 
100.00 
100 .00 
100.90 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100 .00 


"105 
"542 


* Not exactly the same states participated each year. The list of states participating in this part of the study each year 


is shown in the Annual National Teacher Supply and Demand Report 


for that year. 





TABLE 


10.—PREPARATION OF ALL ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 


11 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, INDICATED IN SEMESTER 
HOURS OF CREDIT, ANNUALLY SINCE 1949* 





120 or more hours 
Percent 
of total 


4 


48,178 
4.765 
4,937 
5,471 

.175 
,982 
5,511 
5,125 
, 180 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 


114.464 


* States submitting complete reports each year: 


60-119 hours 
Number of 
teachers 


Less than 60 hours Total 


Percent Number of ; Percent : Number of = Percent 
of total teachers total teachers of total 


"040 


Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Utah, Vermont, and Wisconsin 
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sure the attainment of those many satisfac- 
tions which, along with a fair salary, comprise 
the total compensation of the professional 
teacher. 

The attainment of this goal is a large order 
indeed. Its complete fulfilment is still in the 
distance. But the dividends of the 10-year 
struggle toward higher standards can clearly 
be seen. Tables 9, 10, and 11 contain some 
of the evidence. Table 12 shows progress in 
a different way: Column 2 shows the require- 
ments in each state in 1951 for the regular 
elementary-school teaching certificate; column 
3 shows these requirements in 1957. 

In 1951 only 20 of the states (and terri- 
tories) had subscribed to the policy that every 
elementary-school teacher should be a college 
graduate. Today no fewer than 37 states have 
adopted this standard or are in the process of 
doing so. 

The validity of the high-standards approach 
has been demonstrated in yet another way. In 
the states maintaining the degree standard for 
the certification of elementary-school teachers, 
students have been attracted to enter prepara- 
tion for teaching at a faster rate than in the 
other states. It becomes increasingly clear 
that the higher standard attracts the discrimi- 
nating student who is seriously interested in 
a professional career, while low standards 
drive him into other fields; conversely, low 
standards attract the person with no particular 
professional goals, who enters teaching only as 
a temporary kind of employment. Truly, 
Gresham’s law applies to human talent as well 
as to money: the bad invariably drives out the 
good. 

The high-standards approach could not be 
maintained or even developed without the sup- 
port of the preparation-type salary schedule. 
The acceptance of this concept was an essential 
preliminary step. In 1941 only 31 percent of 
the urban school districts reported that a 
single-salary schedule was in operation. The 
soundness of this basic principle, however, has 
been demonstrated by its adoption almost 
everywhere. In 1945 it was in operation in 43 
percent of the urban school systems; in 1947, 
in 64 percent; in 1949, in 94 percent. The 
contribution of this principle can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Today the typical elementary-school teacher 
is supported by one full year of college prepa- 
ration more than her counterpart enjoyed 10 


TABLE 12.—MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
FOR REGULAR ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHING CERTIFICATES 





State 1951 1957 
1 3 


Bach. deg. 
90 sem. hrs. 
Bach. deg. 
60 sem. hrs. 
Bach. deg. 
60 sem. hrs. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
60 sem. hrs. 
60 sem. hrs. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
96 sem. hrs. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
64 sem. hrs. 
64 sem. hrs. 
12 sem. hrs. 





Alabama. 
Alaska... 
Arizona... 
Arkansas...............30 
California... . 





Illinois... . 
Indiana... 
lowa.... 

Kansas.... 
Kentucky... 
Louisiana 
Maine..... 
Maryland... 
Massachusetts....... 
Michigan.......... 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi . . 
Missouri... . 
Montana..... 
Nebraska. . 


Bach. deg. 
...No state certification 
. .30 sem. hrs. 
60 sem. hrs. 
.30 sem. hrs. 
.60 sem. hrs. 
. 6 sem. hrs. 
. High-school normal 
course 
.31 sem. hrs. 
. Bach. deg. 


Nevada «cael 
New Hampshire........ 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina Z° 
North Dakota........... 
Pe 

Oklahoma. ... 

Oregon... . 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico... 

Rhode Island. .... Bach. deg. 
South Carolina..........60 sem. hrs. 
South Dakota........... 


Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
32 sem. hrs. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
67 sem. hrs. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
30 sem. hrs. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
Bach. deg. 
64 sem. hrs. 
64 sem. hrs. 
60 sem. hrs. 


Normal course 


GG hen oc cWimee dawean 
Vermont. 

Virginia... .. 
Washington... ‘ 
West Virginia... .. 
Wisconsin. . 
Wyoming..... 





Source: Armstrong, W. Earl, and Stinnett, T. M. Certification 
Requirements for School Personnel. U.S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Circular No. 290. Washington, D. C.: 

Government Printing Office, 
1951. 182 p. 


Armstrong, W. Earl, and Stinnett, T. M. A Manual on 
Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the United 
States. 1957 edition. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, June 1957. p. 19. 
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years ago. This vast upgrading movement has 
gone forward in the face of staggering odds. 
It is the most direct evidence that the unified 
efforts of a devoted, professional group can 
improve the quality of its service to the 
American society. The improved qualifications 
of the elementary-school teacher and the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere conducive to further 
progress may well be recorded as the outstand- 
ing educational achievement of the postwar 
era. Certainly it is a major contribution in 
the struggle to provide competent teachers. 
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III. The Postwar Teacher Supply and Demand Problem in 
Institutions of Higher Education 


Section II of this report has focused atten- 
tion upon this fact: By dint of a dozen years 
of continuous, unremitting effort a substantial 
body of information has been assembled; it is 
now possible to view the supply and demand 
problem of the elementary and secondary 
schools within an organized framework. A 
foundation has been established for a direct 
attack on some of the most difficult problems 
yet unsolved. 

Section III of this report focuses atten- 
tion upon the unhappy fact that no such prog- 
ress has been made at the higher education 
level; colleges and | universities are without 
much of the basic information necessary for 
a systematic attack upon their problem. 

A nationwide study of the problem was 
sponsored by the NEA in 1948.1 It was an 
expansion of a regional study under the same 
directorship and sponsored by the Research 
and Service Commission of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
This pioneer national study summarized re- 
ports from 734 colleges and universities of 
all types, both public and private, of condi- 
tions in 1948. It highlighted these facts: 

1. The most critical shortages were in chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, psychology, and biology. 

2. Normal teaching loads ranged between 15 and 
20 semester hours per week with maximums of 15 
to 30 hours per week. 

3. Seven percent of the normally permanent 


teaching positions were held by teachers of tempo- 
rary status. 


4. Twelve percent of the college teaching staffs 
of 1948-49 were not engaged in college teaching in 
1947-48. 

5. One-half of the reporting institutions indicated 
that they had resorted to lowering standards to 
recruit new teachers. 

In 1953 the Research Division of the NEA 
launched a series of annual studies of perti- 
nent problems in higher education. The report 
issued as the December 1954 RESEARCH 
BULLETIN and entitled “Instructional Staff 
Practices and Policies in Degree-Granting In- 
stitutions, 1953-54” was based on a study 
designed to lay the background for a biennial 


study of supply and demand at the college 
level. The first such report was issued as the 
December 1955 REsEARCH BULLETIN under 
the title, “Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Degree-Granting Institutions, 1954-55.” 


New Report Forthcoming 


The second such study in the biennial series 
is now nearing completion. This report, much 
more comprehensive than the one issued two 
years earlier, will be ready for distribution in 
late October or early November, 1957.2 

This forthcoming report will 


1. Review the available records of enrolments 

2. Seek out factors, other than sheer numbers in 
the normal college-going-age group, which have in- 
fluenced enrolments and are likely to do so in the 
decade ahead 

3. Compare recent resident enrolments with full- 
time and part-time teaching staffs 

4. Take a look at the recent turnover in admin- 
istrative positions 

5. Identify the new full-time teachers employed 
in 1955-56, and compare them with the groups 
employed the two preceding years and the follow- 
ing year, on the basis of (a) their formal prepara- 
tion, (b) their distribution among the various 
teaching fields, (c) their sex, and (d) the sources 
from which they came 

6. Compare these recently employed groups of 
new full-time teachers with the complete corps of 
full-time teachers on the basis of preparation, sex, 
and distribution among the teaching fields 

7. Point up the extent to which existing shortages 
are greater in some teaching fields than in others 

8. Perhaps most importantly, show what has hap- 
pened, occupationally, to the doctor’s degree gradu- 
ates of 1955 and 1956, on the assumption that these 
most recent groups to attain the highest level of 
formal preparation are the most coveted candidates. 


Each of these items will be reported sep- 
arately for these nine different types of in- 
stitutions: state universities, nonpublic uni- 
versities, municipal universities, land-grant 
colleges, state colleges, teachers colleges, and 
nonpublic colleges of over 1000, between 500 
and 999, and under 500 enrolment. 

The forthcoming report will throw new 
light on a number of current problems, but 


1 Mosier, Earl E. College-Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States. Report for the 1948-49 School Year. Washington, 
D. C.: National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the National Education Association, 1950. 23 p. 

2 The Research Division biennial study of college teacher supply and demand will alternate with a biennial study of college 
salaries, the first of which was reported in October 1956. Each of these biennial studies will be conducted within an established 
framework so that exact comparisons may be made and trends discovered. These studies are a part of the expanded program 
of service to all of the teaching and administrative personnel in institutions of higher education. 
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FIGURE VIII 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MASTER'S DEGREE GRADUATES, BY SEX, 1938 TO 1948 BIENNIALLY, 
AND 1948 TO 1956 ANNUALLY (IN THOUSANDS) 


Thousands 
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Source: U.S. Office of Education Reports. 
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its two major goals are to supply some vitally 
important facts for use in counseling present 
and prospective graduate students, and to 
bolster the arguments of college presidents as 
they present their needs to boards of control, 
trustees, legislative committees, denomina- 
tional constituents, and the supporting public 


generally. 


Difficulties To Be Encountered 


Any effort to study the supply of and de- 
mand for teachers at the college level en- 
counters numerous difficulties not present at 
the elementary- and secondary-school level. 
Most intriguing, perhaps, is the task of iden- 
tifying the “qualified” candidate. At the 
public-school level a ready-made criterion is 
at hand: Every state maintains definite re- 
quirements for the teaching certificate; an 
emerging college graduate either does or does 
not meet these requirements, and thus the 
annual group of newly “qualified” candidates 
for elementary- and secondary-school teaching 
positions can be identified and reported, as 
in Section II of this report. 
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But not so with the new prospective candi- 
date for college teaching ; almost every campus 
enjoys the privilege of setting up its own 
standards (and of maintaining or deviating 
from them). And, on most campuses, the re- 
quired standards in one department or teach- 
ing field may differ widely from the require- 
ments in another. Thus, it is not possible to 
identify and to describe the qualifications of 
any group of persons who, at the beginning 
of a school year, may be designated the new 
“supply” of candidates for college teaching. 
Nevertheless, it is enlightening. to examine 
the record of the past 20 years as regards the 
conferment of master’s and doctor’s degrees. 

In December 1954 the NEA Research Di- 
vision reported on the formal preparation of 
the whole corps of full-time college teachers 
in this way: 

Percent of 
college teachers 
40.5% 


Amount of preparation 

Doctor’s degrees , 

Master’s degree plus one year 
of graduate study... 

Master’s degree only.. 

Less than master’s degree 


Total 


20.9 
28.2 
10.4 


100.0% 
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Thus, the 1954 report focuses attention upon 
the annual product of the colleges and uni- 
versities at all three degree levels. Figure 
II, page 108, shows the wide swings in the 
number of bachelor’s degrees conferred since 
1938. Figure VIII shows the flow of gradu- 
ates at the master’s degree level, and Figure 
IX shows the number of doctor’s degrees 
conferred. The flow of bachelor’s degree 
graduates can be directly related to the pro- 
spective supply of new elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers, because the tran- 
script of each such graduate shows whether 
the person can or cannot qualify for a teaching 
certificate. Unfortunately nothing is known 
about the occupational ambitions of these per- 
sons who receive the advanced degrees. An 
intriguing question, however, concerns the 
interrelationship of these three records. 

How and when does a turn in the number 
of bachelor’s degrees conferred affect the flow 


of master’s degree graduates? And what about 
the impact of the latter upon the number of 
doctor’s degrees to follow? Surely these ques- 
tions hold some implications for the supply 
of new college teachers. After the peak was 
achieved in 1950, the number of bachelor’s 
degree graduates fell steadily for five years. 
As was to be expected, master’s degree gradu- 
ates reached their high mark one year later— 
in 1951—but they then decreased for only 
three years; their return to an uptrend pre- 
ceded by one year such a turn at the bache- 
lor’s degree level. Doctor’s degrees made their 
peak in 1954, about as might be expected 
from the 1950 and 1951 highs for the bache- 
lor’s and master’s degree groups, respectively. 
But what lies in the future with regard to 
these relationships, and what forces will in- 
fluence them, must yet be determined. 

Even more baffling, if possible, is the re- 
lation of total college enrolments to the flow 


FIGURE IX 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DOCTOR'S DEGREE GRADUATES, BY SEX, 1938 TO 1948 BIENNIALLY, 
AND 1948 TO 1956 ANNUALLY (IN HUNDREDS) 
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Source: U.S. Office of Education Reports. 
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of graduates at all degree levels, because the 
total enrolment is the basic indication of need 
for instructional staff. Table 13 shows the 
total enrolment each year since 1946. Its lack 
of a consistent relationship to the number of 
graduates at the bachelor’s, master’s, and 
doctor’s degree levels only points up the com- 
plex nature of the problem. 

The question of an equitable teaching load 
for the college teacher is an unsettled one. 
Prevailing standards vary widely from insti- 
tution to institution, and from field to field 
on the same campus. 

A further complication stems from the enor- 
mous variations in using part-time teachers. 
Certainly the custom of universities in using 
graduate students as instructors at the under- 
graduate level is widespread. Probably this 
custom will grow, as graduate schools seek 
more ways to subsidize the graduate student. 
But many other persons of widely varying 
qualifications and from sources dictated by 
local circumstances are employed either tem- 
porarily or on a continuing basis as part-time 
teachers. 

It is well-nigh impossible to count the part- 
time college teachers, inasmuch as their number 
varies almost from day to day thruout the 
academic year. Reports prepared in January 
1957 are indicative of the widely varying 
practice among the different types of institu- 
tions. They show the ratio of full-time to 
part-time teachers to be as follows: 

State universities 

Nonpublic universities 

Municipal universities 

Land-grant colleges 

State colleges 

Teachers colleges 

Nonpublic colleges (by enrolment) : 
1,000 and over d 1 
500-999 a 1 
Under 500 1 

All institutions 1 


These figures do not reveal the relation of 
full-time teachers to part-time teachers in 
student-contact hours. They do imply, how- 
ever, the generous use of graduate students 
in an instructional capacity in the institu- 
tions maintaining graduate schools. 

It is wholly impossible, of course, to re- 
port the qualifications of part-time college 
teachers. No way has yet been devised to group 
them according to the recognized levels of 
formal preparation, as has been done with the 


TABLE 13.—-COLLEGE ENROLMENT, 
YEAR-BY-YEAR PERCENT OF 
CHANGE, AND FIRST-TIME STU- 
DENTS AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL 
ENROLMENT, FALL OF 1946 THRU 
FALL OF 1956 





First-time 
students as 
a percent 
of total 
enrolment 








1946... 
1947... 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950... 
1951... 
1952... 
1953*... 
1954"... 
1955*.... 
1956*.. 


— 


- 
On K BR AIOANGN- 


+++++ 1 1 +++ 
CNR wBUMNOON. 
Ura OW nm 


- 


2,946,985 


Change from 1946 to 
1956... (obeewe 


868 ,890 +41 .8% 





Source: Enrolments from: U S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Opening Enroll- 
ment in Higher Educational Institutions, Fall 1956. Circular 
No. 496. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1957. Tables 1 and 3. 

*Includes students in extension courses carrying credit 
toward degree, not included prior to 1953. 





whole corps of full-time teachers, and as is 
done with each year’s group of newly em- 
ployed full-time teachers. And such measure, 
if applied, would yield results of doubtful 
meaning since a good many (but unknown 
number) of the graduate students serving as 
part-time teachers are doing so with no prep- 
aration for teaching and with no desire or 
intention to enter the occupation on a full- 
time basis. 

A further complication in determining fu- 
ture demand for college teachers stems from 
the growing awareness that the problem of 
utilizing available personnel must be re- 
examined. And a final and perhaps most in- 
soluble problem is that of predicting future 
enrolments, not only totals but for specific 
types of institutions, geographic areas, and 
in fields of study. The more carefully .one 
reviews the underlying causes of the violent 
fluctuations in enrolments since 1945 the 
clearer this fact stands out: College enrol- 
ments, and thus the demand for college teach- 
ers, will expand enormously during the next 
two decades at least. Some, and perhaps many 
of the conditioning influences, however, are 
yet to be identified and the extent of their 
force remains to be measured. And thus the 
task of providing competent teachers casts 
its shadow far into the future. 
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State Authorities Who Are Major Contributors to the Annual 
National Teacher Supply and Demand Report 


ALABAMA—W. Morrison McCall, State Department of Education 
ALASKA—Mrs, Leah W. Macchia, Department of Education 
ARIZONA—W. Fred Miller, State Department of Public Instruction 
ARKANSAS—Ed McCuistion, State Department of Education 
CALIFORNIA—Carl A. Larson, State Department of Education 
COLORADO—Eleanor Casebolt, State Department of Education 
CONNECTICUT—Maurice J. Ross, State Department of Education 
DELAWARE—John G. Parres, State Department of Public Instruction 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Thomas J. Holmes, City School Administration 
FLORIDA—M. Mitchell Ferguson, State Department of Education 
GEORGIA—J. J. Medlin, Jr., State Department of Education 
HAWAII—Earl L. McTaggart, Deal Crooker, Department of Public Instruction 
IDAHO—Ross E. Barney, State Department of Education 
ILLINOIS—Luther J. Black, State Teachers Examining Board 
INDIANA—Rolla F. Pruett, Department of Public Instruction 
IOWA—Wayland W. Osborn, Tom Orr, Department of Public Instruction 
KANSAS—Adel F. Throckmorton, F. Floyd Herr, State Department of Public Instruction 
KENTUCKY—Louise Combs, State Department of Education 
LOUISIANA—James Q. Sylvest, State Department of Education 
MAINE—Hayden L. V. Anderson, Department of Education 
MARYLAND—William S. Sartorius, State Department of Education; Harold B. Chapman, 
Baltimore City Department of Education 
MICHIGAN—Eugene Richardson, State Department of Public Instruction 
MINNESOTA—F. E. Heinemann, State Department of Education 
MISSISSIPPI—Bilbo Young, Department of Education 
MISSOURI—Raymond A. Roberts, State Department of Education 
MONTANA—James M. Tindall, State Department of Public Instruction 
NEBRASKA—Allan R. Lichtenberger, State Department of Education 
NEVADA—Glenn A. Duncan, Mrs. Helen Hughes, State Department of Education 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Russell H. Leavitt, Paul R. Fillion, State Department of Education 
NEW JERSEY—S. David Winans, State Department of Education 
NEW MEXICO—Mrs. Ellen W. Vaughan, State Department of Education 
NEW YORK—Louis H. Conger, Jr., State Department of Education 
NORTH CAROLINA—James E. Hillman, State Department of Public Instruction 
NORTH DAKOTA—Mrss. Lorene York, State Department of Public Instruction 
OHIO—Harold J. Bowers, State Department of Education 
OKLAHOMA—R. B. Johnson, State Department of Public Instruction 
OREGON—Dick Sorick, Sti:te Department of Education 
PENNSYLVANIA—Carl E. Seifert, State Department of Public Instruction 
PUERTO RICO—Daisy F. Molina, Department of Education 
RHODE ISLAND—Michael F. Walsh, William P. Robinson, Jr., State Department of 
Education 
SOUTH CAROLINA—S. C. Hawkins, W. D. Livingston, Department of Education 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Mrs. Grace Ashmore, Department of Public Instruction 
TENNESSEE—A. B. Cooper, State Department of Education 
TEXAS—Waurine Walker, Texas Education Agency 
UTAH—N. Blaine Winters, State Department of Public Instruction 
VERMONT—Newton H. Baker, State Department of Education 
VIRGINIA—Davis Y. Paschall, State Board of Education 
WASHINGTON—Wendell C. Allen, State Department of Public Instruction 
WEST VIRGINIA—Genevieve Starcher, State Department of Education 
WISCONSIN—Walter B. Senty, State Department of Public Instruction 
WYOMING—Warren M. Brown, State Department of Education 





